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Altr. V. On the Sacrifice of Human Beings as an Element of the 
Ancient Religion of India. 13r PllOFKSSOK II. II- WlLSON, 
Director. 

[Read 2(MA April, 1850.] 

I ritoroaE to offer to the Society eoino illustrations of tlic sacriflce of 
human beings as an clement of the ancient religion of India. 

Tu the first book of the lluiuayana a curious legend is narrated 
of (bn roii of the Iti.shi flichika, named S'unahscphas, who was sold 
by bis father for a hundred thousand cows to Ambari.sba, the king 
of Ayodhyii, to supply the place of a sacrificial animal or victim' 
intended for a sacrifice, but stolen by Indra. S'unahscphas is accord- 
ingly conveyed to the place of sacrifice, and being dressed in red garments 
and decorated with garlands of red lloivcrs, is bound to tho stake. By 
the advice of Viswrimitra he prays to Indra and Agni with two sacred 
verses (guihris, according to Schlcgel's edition; ricbas, in Gorrcsio's) 
communicated to him by the Itishi, and Indra bestows upon him long 
life, whilst at the same time the king is not disappointed of his re- 
ward. This version of the legend leaves it doubtful whether an actual 
sacrifice of the victim, or one only typical, is intended. 

The reference made in tho Ilumiiyana to the sacred verses by which 
S'unahscphas propitiatod Indra, might lead us to expect some account 
of the transaction in the text of the Veda; and accordingly, in the first 
A.shtaka of (ho liig-veda the sixth section contains a series of seven 
hymns, attributed to S'unalisephas, who addresses different divinities ill 
succession. Tho object of his prayors is not, bowovcr, very decidedly 
pronounced, and in many respects they resemble those of any other 
worshipper soliciting food, wealth, cattle, and long lifo; and although 
liberation from bonds is asked for, yet tho text itself intimates that 
these are only figurative, being the fetters of sin. Neither docs it 
appear that any of the deities called upon rcscuo him fronr any situa- 
tion of personal peril, and tho recompense of his praises is tho gift of a 

' Schlcgel's reading is ynjna-pat'u, which he renders simply by viclhna. 
Oorrcsio's text is more explicit: in the first place the victim is carrier! otr from tho 
post whilst the king is engaged, nara-medhena, " intanto chVgli oflViv.i an sacrili- 
zio iimaiio;" and in the next, it is said, in a rather questionable hemistich, however, 
that the theft was a nun endowed with all lucky marks, appointed to he a victim, 
naram lakshafia-sampilri'iam pasH/tre iiiynjitnm. Schlcgel's edition also has a 
passage to the same purport, that the stolen victim is to be recovered, or a man 
substituted in its place, a:i I virtually, therefore, the two editions agree, although 
not exactly in words. 
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golden chariot by Indra, a present rather incompatible with his position 
as an intended victim. Hence the late Dr. Rosen was led to infer that 
the Vaidik hymn, except in one or two doubtful passages, bore no rela- 
tion to tho legend of tho Rainayana, and offered no indication of a 
human victim deprecating death. — " In nullo autem lioruni earniiiium 
(si initium liymni quatuor vigentesimi excipias, quod sane ila intclligi 
potest) nc levissimum quidem indicium hominis iu vita; discrimen 
vocati ct mortem deprecautis." 

Whatever may bo tho conclusions to be drawn from the Icend of 
£'unahscphas as it appears in the Rainayana or in tho Itig-veda, there 
is no tpiestion of its purport as it is found in the Aitareya Hraliinana 
which is considered to be the Brahmnna portion of the Rig-vcda; and 
as the story as there told is characteristic of the style of that and similar 
works, the precise nature of which is yet but little known, none having 
been translated or printed, and as sover.il curious circumstances aro 
comprised in the tradition, it will not perhaps be uninteresting to havo 
the story as it is there narrated. 

Harischundra the son of Vedhas, was a prince of the race of lksh- 
waku : he had a hundred wives, but no sou. On one occasion tho two 
sages, Niirada and Parvata were residing in his palace ; and he said ono 
day to Niirada,, "Tell me, why do all creatures, whether possessed of 
intelligence or devoid of it, desire male progeny 1 What benelit is de- 
rived from a. son?" Narada thus replied: "A father who beholds the 
face of a living eon discharges his debt [to his forefathers], anil obtains 
immortality. Whatever benefits accrue to living beings upon earth, 
in lire, or in water, a father finds still more in his sou. A father, by tho 
birth of a son, traverses the great darkness [of both worlds]. He is born 
as it were of himself, and the sou is a well freighted boat to bear him 
across [the ocean of misery]. What matter the impurity [of childhood], 
the skin [of tho student], the board [of tho householder], the penauco 
[of the hermit]. Wish, Brahmans, for a son, for he is a world with- 
out reproach. Food, vital air, vesture, dwelling, g'dd, beauty, cattle, 
wodlock, a friend, a wife, a daughter, aro all contemptible : a sou is the 
light [that elovates his father] to the highest heaven. The husband 
is himself conceived by his wife, who becomes as it were his mother, 
and by her in the tenth month he is newly born ; therefore is a wifo 
toruicd genitrix (jiiya), for of her is a man born again (jayate). Gods 
and Rishis implant in her great lustre, and the Gods say to men, this 
is your parent. There is no world for one without a son. This even 
know the beasts of the field, and to beget offspring pair indiscriminately 
with their kind. [A son] is the much commended certain path to 

VOL. XIII. II 
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happiness, by which all [rational] beings having male progeny travel; 
and birds and boasts arc conscious of the same." 

Having repeated verses to this effect, N arada ad vised HariHchandra 
to pray to Vnrufia for a son, promising to present him as an offering to 
that divinity. "So be it," said the prince; ami repairing to Vnrufia 
he said : " Let a son be born unto me, and with him, I will sacrifice to 
you." — "So be it," said Vara An, and a son was born to tho king, who 
wiis named Kohifa. " A son has been born to yon," said VaruAa, 
"sacrifice with him to me." — "An animal," replied the king, " is fit for 
sacrifice only after ten days from birth. When the term of purification 
shall have passed, I will sacrifice to you." — " Very well," said Varufia. 
The ten days expired, and VaruAa said, " Now sacrifice with him to me." 
The king replied, "An animal is fit for sacrifice only when the teeth 
aro cut; let tho teeth coino through, and then I will sacrifice to yon." 
Vnrufia consented: the teeth wore cut: "and now," said Varufia, 
"sacrifice with him to me." — "No,"' replied the king, "an animal is 
fit for sacrifico only when tho first teeth are shed : lot tho teeth bo shed, 
and then I will sacrifico to you." — "So bo it," said Varufia. 

Well, tho teeth were shed ; " And now," said VaruAa, " sacrifice with 
him to me." — " No," objected tho king; "an animal is fit for sacrifico 
only when his [second] set of teeth are through; wait till then, and I 
will perform tho sacrifico." Vnrufia assented. The second teeth wore 
cut. " Now," said Varufia, " his teeth are produced ; sacrifice with 
him to me.'' — "No," replied the king, "for a kshatriya is not fit for 
sacrifice until he has been invested with arms: let him receive his 
martial investiture, then I will sacrifice to you. - ' — " So be it," said Va- 
rufia. The youth grew, and was invested with arms; and Varufia 
said, " now sacrifice to mo with him." The king replied, " Be it so." 
But he called his son, and said, " My child, Varufia gave you to 
me, and I have also promised to sacrifice with you to him." — " By no 
means," said the youth; and taking his bow, ho set off to the forest, 
where ho wandered for a twelvemonth. 

Upon Rohita's disappearance VaruAa afflicted the descendant of 
Ikshwakn with dropsy; which when Rohita heard he set off to return 
home. On the way lie was met by Indra in tho t-hapc of a Brahman, 
who said to him, " We have heard, Rohita, that prosperity attends him 
who undergoes great labour, and that a man, although excellent, is held 
in discstccm if he tarries amongst his kin. India is the friend of tho 
wanderer, therefore do thou wander on — wander on." Thus spake the 
Brahman; and Rohita passed a second year in the woods. 

At tho end of that period ho turned towards home, but Indra, as a 
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mortal, again met him, ami said, " Tho fcot of the travollur hear (lowers, 
his body grows and puts forth fruit. All his sins are ell'aeed by the fa- 
tiguo ho incurs in travelling a good road and they fall asleep. Wander 
on, therefore — wander on." So said the Brahman ; aud ltohita spent 
another year in the woods. 1 

At the oud of tho third year the prince resumed his journey home- 
wards. He was met as before by Iudra in a human form, who said to 
him, "The prosperity of a man who sits down inactive, sits also still. 
It rises up when he rises, it slumbers when he sleeps, and moves when 
he moves. Wander on, therefore — persist — wander on ;" and llohita 
remained a fourth year in the forests. 

At tho end of the fourth year, ltohita was again stopped by Iiulra, 
who said, "Tho slcopcr is the Kali ago; tho awaker is the Dwapara; 
the riser is the Treta, but the mover is the Krita age. Wander 
on, therefore — wander on ;" and ltohita tarried a fifth year in tho 
woods. 

At tho closo of the fifth year ho was returning home, hut as before 
Iudra eucounterod him, and said, " The wanderer finds honey — tho 
wanderer finds the sweet fig tree. Behold the glory of the Sun, 
who, ever-moving, never reposes. Wander on, therefore — wander 
on." So ltohita returned for the sixth year to the forests. 

Whilst wandering thus iu tho woods he encountered the ltishi 
Ajigarlta, the son of Suyavasa, who was distressed through want of 
food, lie had three sous, S'uuahpuehcha, S'unahsephas, and S'una- 
hingula. ltohita said to him, '' ltishi, I will give tlice a hundred cows 
for one of theso thy sons, that by him I may redeem myself." But the 
ltishi, taking hold of tho eldest, said, " Not this one ;" " No, nor this one," 
said tho mother, securing the youngest ; but they both agreed to sell 
the middlo son S'unahsephas, and ltohita having paid the hundred cows, 
took the youth and departed from the woods, lie proceeded to his 
fathor aud said, " Rejoice, father, for with this youth shall 1 redeem 
myself." So Ilarisehandra had recourse to tho royal Varuna, and said, 
" With this youth will I sacrifice to you." And Varuna replied, " Bo 
it so — a Brahman is better than a Kshatriya;" and thence directed 
tho king to perform tho sacrificial ceremony termed tho llajasiiya; 
and ho, on the day of initiation, appointed S'uualisophas to be tho 
human victim. 

At that sacrifice of Ilarisehandra, Viswamitra was tho Hotri or 

reciter of tho Rich; Jamadagiii, tho Adhwaryu, or repeater of tho Ya- 

jush; Vasishlha, tho Brahma or superintending priest, ami Yiisya tho 

Udgiitri, or ehauntcr of the Siiina; but they had no one who wascom- 

1 Pni|Killii. The commentary saya, "in goin« to tirllian," &c. 

H 2 
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petcut to perform the office of binding tho victim, whon consecrated, to 
thestnkc, whereupon Ajignrttn said," If you give me anotlicr hundrod 
cows 1 will perform tlie duty;" and they gave hint the cows, and lio 
bound the victim. Hut for tlio victim thus consecrated and bound, 
sanctified by tho divinities of sacrifice, and tlirico circumambulated by 
tlio priests bearing burning brands of sacred grass, no immolator could 
bo found [amongst the ministrant Brahmans], when Ajigartta again 
offered himself, saying, " Give me another hundrod cows and I will im- 
molato him ;" accordingly thoy gavo him tho cows, and he went forth 
to sharpen his knife." In this interval S'unahsephas reflected, "Theso 
[people] will put me to death as if I wore not a man 2 but an animal ; 
my only hope is the aid of some of the gods, to whom I will liavo 
recourse." So thinking, he prayed to Prajapati, tho first of the gods, 
with the prayer ' Kasya nunain,' Sec; but Prnjupati said, "Agni is tho 
nearest of the gods, appeal to him." He did so, saying, ' Agucr vay- 
am :' on which Agni said to him, " Savitri is the lord of all the protect- 
ing powers, pray to him ;" so S'unahsephas repeated ' Ablii twii deva.' 
Savitri said, " Yon are dedicated to the royal Varuna, appeal to him," 
which S'unahsephas did in tho thirty-ono following stanzas, beginning 
' Na hi tc kshatram.' Varnfia said " Agni is the mouth of the gods, 
and most friendly [to man], praise him, and we will set you free," which 
S'unahsephas did in twenty-two stanzas,' beginning ' Vasishthahi.' 
Agni said, " Praise the Viiiwadevas, and then we will liberate you ;" 
so S'unahsephas praised them, saying, 'Namo niahadbhyah,' Ac; but 
the Viswadevas said, ' ; Iudra is the mightiest of the gods, the most excel- 
lent, and the most able to lead men to happiness; worship him, and we 
will loose 3-011 ;" so S'unahsephas praised Tndra with the hymn begin- 
ning ' Yach-chidhi satya somapii;' and Indra, being pleased by his 
prayer, gave him a golden chariot.* Ho nevertheless recommended him 
to propitiate tho Aswins; he did so, and they desired him to praiso 
Ushas, or tho personified dawn, which he did in three concluding 
stanzas, on repeating which bis bonds fell off, and he was set free; ami 
tho king, tho father of Itoliitn, was cured of his complaint. 

Then the priests said to him, " Perform the completion of this our 
rite to-day;" on which he showed to them the [mode of | oflbring tho 
libation of tho Soma juice, accompanying it by four stanzas, beginning 

1 Or sword, " asim nis'AnnyryAya." 

1 Or, " as if I were not a man;" Tor according to tlio VciLi, in tlio case of a man, 
after circiuiinnilniliitiiig, they let him go, and substitute a goat. 

' We Imve twenty-three in the text ; the last is to bo omitted, as not addressed 
to Agni. 

4 It is said, "in his mind;" perhaps meaning that he purposed to give it to him. 
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' Yaeh-ehidhi ;' then having brought the pitcher (drona kalasu,) ho 
directed the remainder to be poured into it, with the stanza ' Uchchis- 
thain chamber,' and then with the swaha, preceded by four stanzas, 
made the oblation, concluding with an oll'ering to fire.' 

When the rite was completed, S'unahsephas placed himself by tho 
side of Viswainitra, to whom Ajigartta the son of Suyavasa said, 
" Give ine my son ;" but Viswainitra answered, " No, the gods have 
given him to mo." Hence lie was called Dovarata* (the God-given,) 
the son of Viswainitra, from whom descended the Kiipileyas and liiili- 
hravas. Ajigartta then appealed to S'uuahscphas, and said, " My son, 
your mother and I iutreat your return ;" and (iuding him silent, con- 
tinued, "you are by birth the s.m of Ajigartta of the race of the Angi- 
rasas, learned and renowned; do not separate from your great gran dsire's 
descendants, but oumo back to me." To which S iinaliscphas answered, 
" All present saw you with the implement of immolation in your hand: 3 
such a sight was never beheld even amongst S'udras. Descendant of 
Angiitis, you havo preferred three hundred cows to mc." Then said 
Ajigartta, " My child, tho wicked act that 1 have committed alllicts 
mo sorely. I repent me of it. Let tho three hundred cows be thine." 
S'unahsephas answered, " lie who has once done a wicked deed will bo 
liable to repeat it. Thou canst never bo free from the disposition of tho 
vile [SVidras]. Thou hast done what is unpardonable." — " Unpardon- 
able!" repeated Viswainitra, and said, " Dreadful appeared the son of 
Suyava-sn., armed with a weapon, intending to slay. Let not his sou 
be his, but become a son of mine." lint then said S'unahsephas to 
Viswainitra, "Sou of a king,. explain to mo how this may be, that I, of 
the raco of Angiras, can be in tho rotation of a sou to thee ?" Viswa- 
initra answered, " Thou sbalt be the eldest of my own, and an excel- 
lent progeny shall be thiuo. Thou contest to mo as the gift of tho 
gods, and therefore I welcome thee." — " Hut," said S'unahsephas, 
" who will assuro me, best of the Hluiratas, of tho concurrenco of 
theso [thy sons] for my alliliatiou and seniority if I become thy sou?" 
Thereupon Viswainitra called his sons together and said, " Madlmch- 
baudas, Itishabha, Itenu, Ashtaka, and all the rest of the brethren, 
listen to my commands, and dispute not tho seniority of S'unahsephas." 
Now Viswainitra had a hundred and one sous, lil'ty of whom wero 
senior and lifty junior to Madhiichhaudas. The seniors did not 

1 Tliis is obscure, being little else tbau tho text; but it relates ton particular 

ceremony called the " Anjaa Suva," (Suva Abhialjava rijju-iiiargcnn,) " ilie riglit- 

wujf oblation." 

2 Theodotus, Dcodatus. 

3 S'lUa-hiKtum same api adiWuh. i>dsn is explained [by via' ' atana-hetuh, the 

cause or implement of immolating, or khaiiija, a sword. J 
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approve of tlio adoption, and Viswamitra curseil them and said, 
"Your progeny shall 1>n degtaded ;" and consequently their descend- 
ants were the A'ndliras, IVmdras, Sabaras, Pulindus, and Mulivas. 
Thus there am numerous degraded races sprung from Viswriniitrsi, 
forming the grcaler portion of tlio barbarous tribes [Dasyus]. On 
the other hand, Aladhuchhandas and tlio fifty who were his juniors 
said, "Wo accede to whatever our father considers right. AVe all 
give thee, S'unaliscphas, precedence, anil acknowledge ourselves to l>o 
subordinate to Hire." Viswsiniitra, therefore, much pleased with 
tliem. said, " Vonr sons shall be allliicnt in cattle anil possessed of off- 
spring." 

'J'he latter circumstances told by the Ailareya Jirdhmana of tlio 
descent of barbarous tribes from the sons of Viswiiinitrn, although sug- 
gestive of impiiry, arc foreign to our present purpose, and need not bo 
further noticed. The main purport of tlio quotation, the actual sacri- 
fice of a human victim, is fully established, at least at the period of 
the compilation of the IliiihinaAa: how far that expresses tlio praclico 
of the Veda period may admit of question. 

It is the received opinion of Hindu writers that tlio Hrahnianas 
arc an integral part of the Veda. Thus Sayana, the great scholiast 
oil the Vcda-s, in the introductory discussion on tlieso writings pre- 
fixed to his explanation of the text of the llich, observes upon tlio 
authority of A pastamba, " Veda is the denomination of the Mantras 
and the Jlraliinanas." By the Mantras are meant the liynins and 
prayers; and the Brahmanas, say the Mimansakas, arc intended to 
elucidate and, as it were, individualize the objects which are only 
generally adverted to in the hymns, as where it is said in the S'ukta., 
or hymn, "give abundantly," the Krahmafla explains it, "give or offer 
clarified butter in abundance." The same authorities declare that the 
Veda consists of two parts, Mantra and Brahma Aa; and that the only 
unexceptionable definition which can bo given of the latter is, that all 
that portion of the Veda which is not Mantra is Brtihninfia. In exact 
conformity to theso original authorities is the following statement of 
Mr. Colcbrookc. " Each Veda consists of two part*, denominated tlio 
Mantras and the Brahmanas, or prayers and precepts. The complcto 
collection of the hymns, prayers, and invocations belonging to ono 
Veda is entitled its Sanhitri. Every other portion of Indian Scrip- 
ture is included under the general head of divinity — Bnihniniia. This 
comprises precepts which iuculcato religious duties, maxims which 
explain those precepts, and arguments which relate to theology." 
To these may be added narratives which illustrate precepts and 
practices, or explain incidents connected with, the origin or objects 
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«f the Manlras, such as that of S'unahscphus, which has Imcn 
cited. 

Notwithstanding the concurrence of these niitlioril'ii-H :nnl this 
generally prevalent opinion of the Hindus, it requires hut a cursory 
inspection of such a work as the Aitareya lirahmuua to deny the 
accuracy of the attribution. This Bruhmana is not an integral part 
of the Kig-voda, and never could have been so. It is a work of a 
totally different era, and a totally dill'ereiit system, and if, nst is likely 
it may he, it is to bo received as a type of other similar compilations, 
conforming as it does accurately enough to the general description, we 
tdiall be authorized to draw the same inference with respect, to all, 
end to separate the BrahniaAas from the Hindu religion as it appears 
in the Sanhitas, or collections of the prayers and hymns. 

The Aitareya Bruhmana, as will have been observed in the trans- 
lation of the legend of S'linahsephas, refers to the hymns or Snklus of 
the fcviuhitu, specifying the number of verses in which ho was fabled 
to have addressed the gods, agreeably to their order and place in tin: 
Sanhil.'i. Again, in staling that be taught to the prie-ts the manner 
of olfering libations, it quotes the leading phrases of dill'oient S'uklus 
which are to be found in different anil distant, portions of the Sauhilsi. 
This, it may be observed, is in strict agreement with the general 
arrangement of the linihmann.s: directions are given for the perform- 
ance of various religious riles, and the hymns, or portions of the 
hymns which are to be repeated on such occasions, arc quoted in the 
mine manner, merely by a few initial phrases, and taken from sepa- 
rate and unconnected parts of the Sanhila, very commonly having 
little relation to the actual ceremony. 

Now the fact, and still more, the manner of quoting the texts of the 
Sanhitii, necessarily lead to the conclusion, that the Sanhilii must have 
existed in its present form before the compilation of the llrahniui'ia was 
undertaken, and as it must have been widely current and familiarly 
known, or the citation of broken and isolated texts could neither have 
been adopted nor verifiable, it must have assumed its actual arrange- 
ment Ion" anterior to the compilation of (he Itrahuiaiias. lint the 
Sanhita itself is of a "late long subsequent to ils component parts. 
There is no doubt of the accuracy of the tradition that the hymns of 
the Vedas had long been current as single and unconnected composi- 
tions, preserved in families or schools by oral communication, probably 
for centuries; and that they were finally collected and arranged as we 
now have them, by a school or schools of learned llraliiuaus, of which 
Vyiisa, (possibly an abstraction, as it. means merely an arranger,) was 
the nominal head. Allowing, therefore, a considerable period before 
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Hie Sanhitas were collected into form, ami another interval beforo 
they could 1m; familiarly referred to, it follows that tho Brahmana-a 
cannot he an integral p:irt of tho Veda, iitiilorstainlin^; thereby tho 
expression <if Hie primitive notions ofllio Hindus, ami that they arc not 
entitled to he classed as authorities for tho oldest and most genuine, 
system of llimhi worship. 

In fact, in the Brulmiufias we find fully developed the whole Brah- 
in:inir;il system, of nnirli of which we havo lint faint and questionable 
indications in Ihe M:i nl.ra.i. We have the whole body of liolh religious 
and social institutions— -a variety of practices alluded to of a. more 
complicated texture than the apparently .simple ritual of the Sanhila; 
and (he complete recognition hoth in name and practice of the different 
castes, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the S'uilra : we have 
also the Brahmans distinguished as differing among themselves in triho 
and dignity, and sometimes engaged in disputes for precedence and the 
exclusive performance of particular rites, all which it may lie observed 
is incontrovertihle proof that a very long interval had elapsed between 
the composition of the S'uktas and the Bruhiuanas — between the first 
dawn and the noon-day culmination of the Hralnuauieal system. 

Having conic to the conclusion then that the Brahma nas are not an 
integral part of the primitive Veda or Hindu system, but admitting 
that they may he considered as an essential part of the Veda of the 
Brahmans, or as a scriptural authority for the Brahnianical forms of 
worship, and for their social institutions when fully developed, we have 
next to consider the period to which they may belong, and how far 
they may he regarded as authentic representations of an ancient (though 
not, (he most ancient) religious and social system in India. This, as 
usual with all Hindu chronology, is a dillicult question : certainty is 
unattainable, but wo may come to probable conclusions within reason- 
able limits from internal evidence. The Briihmaiias are p< sterior to 
the discontinuance of exclusively oral teaching ; they could not cito 
miscellaneous and unconnected texts to the extent to which they cito 
them, unless tho«e texts had been accessible in a written shape. They 
arc subsequent therefore to the use of writing, to which the hymns or 
Mantras were in great part, if not wholly, anterior. They are prior in 
all probability to (he heroic poems, the Iliiniayafia and Muhahhnrata, 
as we have no allusions to the demigods ami heroes whom they celebrate : 
no allusion to Krishna and ]!:ima, although the latter name occurs as 
that of a Brahman, the son or a descendant of Bhrigu, which has no- 
thing to do with llama, the son of king Dasara tlia, any more than tho 
name of Krishna, which occurs in the Sanhila as the name of an Asura, 
implies any allusion to the Krishna of the Mahabharata. There is no 
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roforciH'O to any controversial opposition to the doctrines, or rili-sj of 
Hrahiuauical Hinduism, although differences of opinion as to the purport 
of tlio performance of sonic ceremonies arc adverted to, and so fur there- 
fore, wo have no reference lo Buddhism. Again, the Aitarcya liruhiiinna 
is prior to tlio S.'itras, or rules for conducting religious riles, ascribed to 
Aswalayana, IJaudhayana, ami others who are undoubtedly authors of 
a remote period. It is, perhaps, not far from the period of the oldest 
passages in the laws of M aim, in some of which we liud allusions to the 
narralives of the llrahmana, as in the case of S'uiiahsophus, and abai of 
a prince iiauied I'aijavana, who is not named in lain- works. In the 
etymology also of the term jiii/ii, a wife, as one in whom a man is lioru 
again in the person of a son, we have the very same words. 1 The 
Brahmaua may he the earlier of the two, hut not by any very great 
interval. Finally, the style although more modern than that of tho 
Veda, ia ancient anil obscure, and contains many words and plua-es of 
Vaidik antiquity. Upon the whole, as a mere matter of conjecture 
subject to reconsideration, 1 should be disposed to place the Aitarcya 
Bruhmana about six. or seven centuries before tin' Christian era. 

So far, therefore, it may he received as author)! y to a iiunlWicd extent 
for the primitive practices of the Hindus, ami for including amongst 
them the sacrifice, on particular occasions, of human victims. Not that 
the practice ever prevailed to the extent to which it spread through 
most of the ancient nations, or partook in general of the same character. 
These, it has been asserted, were entirely of an expiatory nature, per- 
formed under an impression of fear, and intended to deprecate the anger 
of the Gods. Such were the sacrifices of the Druids, the Scythians, 
and the l'lnenicians; and such were the Thargelia of the Athenians, 
when a man and woman were annually put to death in order to expiate 
the tins of the public, and redeem them from any national calamity. 
They were not, however, restricted to this source, but. were not unfre- 
iiueutly vindictive, as when prisoners taken in war were sacrificed, like 
the three hundred citizens of I'erusia whom Augustus ottered in mm 
day to his deified uncle (l)ivo Julio); or as the Grecian navigators whom 
the barbarians of Tauris sacrificed to Artemis whenever cast upon their 
shores. They hail their origin also in notions of divination, as was 
the case in the worship of Mithra, when auguries were taken from the 
entrails of human victims; and they seem in some instances to have 
been suggested by a purely sanguinary spirit, as was the case with the 
perpetually recurring sacrifices to Baal and Moloch in the I'bienieian 
Colonies, and especially in Carthage. 1 No intimation of any such 

1 Mami, li. ix. v. tl. 

• Svv Urjruul'a C'lui|iter on Ai>ltir«|>t>l1m.sia and Ttliiiothiisia, vol. vi. [>. !KJ-|. 
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purposes are traceable, in the indistinct allusions to human sacrifices in 
(lie Veda. Their object seems (o have hcen the propitiation of some 
divinity, by devoting to him that which was most precious to tlio 
sacriliccr. This feeling seems also to have hcen very widely dill'uscd 
throughout (he Kast in the most ancient times, as was the practice of 
the individual of pledging himself to the act by a solemn promise or vow. 
We might infer that the practice was not unknown to the patriarchal 
era, from the conduct of Abraham when commanded to oiler up his son; 
for although he would not under any circumstances have hesitated to 
obey the divine command, yet he might, consistently with his obedience, 
have expressed some surprise at the injunction, had the purport of it 
hcen wholly unfamiliar. Ata later date in the Jewish history wc have 
a similar sort of sacrifice under a solemn previous engagement in the 
vow of .lephthn ; ami it is worthy of remark (hat one of the causes 
assigned l>y the (frock writers to the detention of the fleet at Aulis, and 
consequent sacrifice of lphigenia, was Agamemnon's violation of the 
vow which he had made to oiler to Diana the most lovely thing which 
the year in which his daughter was born should produce : lphigenia was 
that thing, and the sacrifice was insisted on in satisfaction of the vow. 
The offering of children to Moloch, subsequently borrowed by the Jews 
from their idolatrous neighbours, originated probably in a similar feeling, 
which it is evident exercised a very extensive influence over the nations 
of Western Asia in remote antiquity, and, as appears from the story of 
S'unahscphas, was not confined to that quarter, but had reached tho 
opposite limits of Asia at a period at least prior by ten or twclvo 
centuries to the Christian era. 

Further, wc find a like community of ideas in the institution of 
vicarious sacrifices. In the story of S'unahsephas, one human victim is 
substituted for another, whilst iu the parallel cases of antiquity tho 
substitutes were animals. It is not unlikely that this was also a 
primitive notion of the Hindus, and at any rate it had become so by 
the time of the Brsihmanas; for S'unnliscphas is made to say, "They 
will put me to death as if I were not a man" — that is, according to 
Sayana's commentary, founded upon a text of the Veda which he cites, 
but which is not easily vcrifiod, when the assistants had circumam- 
bulated (he person bound to the stake, they set him free without any 
detriment, and substituted nu animal (a goat) in his place. Iieiico 
Mr. ( 'olebrooke concluded that the I'urusha-'medba, or sacrifice of a man, 
was never anything but typical; and the ceremony as enjoined in tho 
K'atapalha fii-iilnmina of the Yajush, on which his opinion was founded, 
is evidently of that character. In this, one hundred and eighty-live 
men of various specified tribes, characters, and professions, arc hound 
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to eleven yupas, or posts, anil after recitation of a hymn celebrating 
the allegorical ininioltitioii of Ntiriiyiina, they are liberated unliiirt, and 
oblations of butter are oil'ereii on the sacrificial lire. Hence Mr. Cole- 
brooke concludes that human sacrifices were not authorized liy the 
Veda itself, hut were either then abrogated and an emblematical cere- 
mony substituted in their place, or they were introduced in later times 
by the authors of such works as the K.ilika J'uraua, for instance, in 
which minute directions are given for the offering of a human victim 
to Kali, whom it is said his blood satisfies for a thousand years. 

That human olforings to the dark forms of S'iva and Mnrgii were 
sometimes perpetrated in later times, wo know from various original 
sources, particularly from that very effective scene in the drama of 
Mmlhava and Malati, in which A^horaghauta is represented as about 
to saerilieo Malati to Chnmiindii, when she is rescued by her lover. No 
such divinities, however, neither S'iva nor J)ur;,':i, much less any of 
their terrific forms, are even named, so far as we know, in the Vcdns, 
and therefore these works could not be authority for I heir sniifjiiiiiaiy 
worship. That the practice is enjoined on particular occasions bv the 
Tan Iras and some of the I'uri'inas connected with this blanch of the 
Hindu faith, is, no doubt, true; but these are works of a much later 
date, within the limits mostly of the Mohammedan ^ovciniuciit within 
the period of which the works were compiled, arid under which their in- 
junctions could not safely have been curried into operation; and they 
never amounted perhaps to more than the expression of the feeling 
inspired by the character of the divinities worshipped, although they 
may have been occasionally attempted to be realized by .some tierce 
and fanatical enthusiasts. These practices, therefore, are of a very 
dilfcrcut character from those which there is reason to believe might 
Iiavo actually taken place, though rarely and under special circum- 
stances, under the authority of the Veda, and which originated in a 
common feeling and faith dilfuscd throughout the most civilized 
nations of the world — the nations of the East — iu the remotest periods 
of antiquity. 



